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THE GOAT. 


Willy Goat, Willy Goat, how do you tread, 
Upon the high mountain, just over my head ? 
And Willy Goat, Willy Goat, what did you see 
From the crag of the rock, as you looked down at me? 
He saw a good child as he scampered along, 
But he would not attend to the words of his song ; 
For Willy was idle, and seeming to try 
Ifhis horns could not poke out another Goat’s eye. 
The little boy sang, as he offered some bread, 
“Willy Goat, Willy Goat, come and be fed : 
Come old, and come young, come great, and come small 
Come, take of my loaf; here’s enough for you all.” 
But Willy Goat pattered away to the plain, 
And the little boy brought all his bread back again ; 
Till he met a poor beggar with hunger half dead, 
Who gladly accepted his nice piece of bread ; 
And Papa and Mamma, when they heard what he’d done, 
Caressed him, and called him their dear little son ; 
For Goats may with hay and with corn well be fed, 
But a poor hungry child likes a good piece of bread. 
[Book of Rhymes, Published by Wm. Crosby & Co. 
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. Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
STORIES ABOUT ELLEN.-=No., I. 

“Mother,” said little Ellen Gray, laying down 
her Testament, ‘* what is a sparrow?” 

“Cannot you find it in the dictionary, my 
love?” 

“Oh! I forgot mother, that you said I must 
not make a dictionary of you any more,”’ said 
Ellen laughing; and she ran to find the word for 
herself. 

“It is a bird, a little bird,” she said, coming 
back and placing her Testament on her moth- 
er’s lap, ‘‘and not one of them falls to the 
ground without our Father.”” Our Saviour says 
%0 here in the tenth chapter of Matthew, mother; 
and he tells his disciples, ‘‘ even the very hairs of 
your head are al] numbered.” ‘ Does God take 
care of all the little birds? and do you think the 
hairs of my head are all numbered?” she added, 
raising her hand to her silken ringlets, and look- 
ing earnestly in her mother’s face. 

“Yes, my dear, God takes care of all the lit- 
tle birds. Not one of them receives the slightest 
injury without his notice; He provides them with 
food, clothes them with the soft warm feathers 
of so many beautiful colors; teaches them to 
build their little nests and feed their tender 
young; He has given them the wings which 
bear them so swiftly through the air, and tuned 
their little throats to pour forth the sweetest mu- 
sic. And in their periodical migrations, He too,” 
——*from zone to zone 
Guides through the, boundless sky their certain flight.” 

“ Migrations, that is a hard word, mother, what 
does it mean?” 


weather commences, leave our northern latitude 
for the warmer south, and return to us in the 
spring. ‘That is termed their migrations.” 
“hank you, mother; I will try to remember. 
You did not send me to the dictionary this time.” 
‘* No, my dear, because I knew the dictionary 
would not tell you all I wished you to know 
about it. Now read, if you please, the thirtieth 
and thirty first verses.” 

Ellen read, ‘‘ But the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered. Fear ye not therefore, ye are 
of more value than many sparrows.” 

“Do you understand, my love, what our Sa- 
viour meant to teach his disciples in those 
verses?” 

Ellen thought a minute and said, ‘“‘ That God 
loved them and always watched over them.” 

‘‘ Yes, my dear. ‘The preceding verse is de- 
signed to impress upon them the truth, that 
God’s: minute and tender care is over all, even 
the least and most insignificant of his works; 
and, that therefore, he will much more 
care for them. Observe how beautifully the 
whole subject is adapted to awaken love for our 
Heavenly Father, and lead us to trust him al- 
ways and entirely. Why were the disciples, why 
is my little Ellen of “more value than many 
sparrows!” 

‘IT think, mother, it must be, because we 
know more.” 

‘That is one reason. But chiefly, because 
you have a soul which will live forever. The 
birds have only a brief life here; but when my 
little daughter’s life in this world is over, when 
her body dies and returns to dust, her spirit will 
still live; it will live when :he earth and all that 
belongs to it shall be burnt up, when the sun, 
moon and stars have passed away—it will never 
die.” 

‘* No, it will never die,” said Ellen very serious- 
ly. ‘And if I love the Saviour, and do what 
he commands me, it will live with Him in 
Heaven.” ; 

‘* How do you know this, my love.” 

‘‘] learned it mother in my Sabbath School 
lesson. ‘The Saviour says to his disciples in the 
fourteenth chapter of John, “I go to prepare a 
place for you. And if I go and prepare a place 
for you, I will come again and receive you unto 
myself; that where I am, there ye may be also.” 

‘¢ This is indeed a most cheering and precious 
promise; and is another most touching proof of 
His care for those who love Him. He laid aside 
the glory which he had with the Father before 
the world was; resigned for atime the happi- 
ness of Heaven and the adoration of angels, and 
caine down to this guilty, polluted earth; took 
upon him our frail human nature, liable to sick- 
ness, suffering and death. While here “ He 
pleased not himself,” thought not of his own 
comfort or ease, but went about doing good— 
healing the sick, raising the dead, casting out 
devils, preaching the gospel to the poor, and 
what is much more difficult, “‘ enduring the con- 
tradiction of sinners against himseff.” And. all 
this, and much more, He did for creatures utter- 
ly unmidful of his goodness.” 

‘* He died for us too,” said Ellen softly, with 
the tears standing in her eyes.- 

** Yes, my child. And let us now try to un- 
derstand something of what is meant by these 
words. If you had a-dear friend who had done 
some very wicked thing and was condemned to 
a cruel death, do you think you could be willing 
to take her place, and suffer in her stead? Could 





“Many of the birds, my dear, when cold 


you meekly bear to be despised by all your ac- 





quaintance, forsaken by your dearest friends, 
crowned with thorns, mocked, beaten, spit upon 
for her? And after all this, when nature was al- 
most exhausted with suffering, could you resign 
yourself without a murmur to a painful and lin- 
gering death, and even in its last agonies, forgive 
and pray for those who had wantonly injured 
you, and from whose hands you were suiiering 
the utmost extremity of pain?”’ 

Ellen could only reply by a sob. 

Mrs. Gray drew the little girl to her side, and 
fondly kissed her as she said, ‘*‘ Our dear Sa- 
viour has done all this for us. Can we help 
giving our hearts to Him when we know that He 
tirst loved us; and when he has shown himself so 
compassionate and forgiving towards us?—let us 
think every day of all he has done for us, and try 
to love and obey Him as he commanded us to— 
with all our hearts, and then when we die we 
shall go to Heaven and be happy with Him for- 
ever.” F. 

Stockbridge. 
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From the Southern Christian Advocate. 
DEATH AT SCHOOL, 


Our happy school has been lately under the 
chastening hand of God; and we have recently 
received a lesson, which, if rightly improved, 
will be worth more to us than all ‘the instruction 
ever given within our walls. One has been 
taken from among us—one of our youngest, 
sweetest, best—suddenly, unexpectedly, without 
time for one parting word or look of aifection— 
but she, our pious and gentle Susan Kerrr, was 
the one of all, the best prepared to be the sacri- 
fice, the one best fitted to be taken for the guod 
of many. Death has, in this instance, been 
brought very near to many a light heart, that had 
else been untouched with its awful reality and 
the necessity of a preparation for that solemn 
event, forced, thus, upon the consideration of 
many a careless conscience, that had else slept 
serene in all the fancied security of youth and 
health. 

“For us they sicken, and for us they die.” 

Susan’s bodily sufferings were short, and com- 
paratively slight. ‘There was no alarming symp- 
tom until Saturday afternoon, when immediately 
entire unconsciousness seemed to come on, and 
that night, (Saturday, 6th of March,) before 
eleven o’clock, she had breathed her last. +The 
last struggle ” could scarcely be so called with 
her. It seemed but a breathing her life away on 
the bosom of Jesus. She hail leaned on Him in. 
life, and He would be her support and solace in 
the hour of death. He will take His own lambs 
to His bosom, and she was one of His. 

She was but in her 14th year, yet she had been 
a member of the church for a considerable length 
of time. Instead of losing her religion, (as so 
many young persons do when they leave home, ) 
she appeared to be gaining in many important 
particulars, growing daily in the knowledge, as 
well as in the love of God.. She was never back- 
ward in avowing her religious principles, nor 
ashamed of being called “a Methodist.” Yet, 
she was ever modest and unassuming in her 
Christian profession. She never neglected her 
‘‘ class-meeting ” when opportunity offered—was 
a punctual Sabbath School scholar—and never 
failed to renew her covenant with God at the 
communion altar. In short, it was a sweet ex- 
emplification of unafiected, youthful piety—of a 
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simple and sincere faith, that eventually would 
have brought forth all the fruits of righteousness, 
to the full perfecting of a lovely Christian char- 
acter. 

And why this bud of promise so early nipped? 
but, that the buds and blossoms of to-day, boast 
not in the beauty and strength of their youth, 
‘‘which cometh forth as a flower, and 1s cut 
down.” 

And, why has she, of all, been taken?—but that 
the sudden death of this young Christian might 
convey an admonition, not to be disregarded, in 
words few, but plain, pointed, and not to be mis- 
understood by any, “ Be ye also ready.” 

The school seem to feel their bereavement 
sensibly. She was obliging, kind, and affection- 
ate to all. They all loved her—but He who 
loved her more than all, has taken her to Him- 
self, and to her beloved parents in heaven, who 
had both long since gone before her to that bless- 
ed home. 

Oh, it is surely a lovely thing for youth to die 
in the Lord! The ancients had a saying, 
‘* Whom the gods love, die young;”’ but we have 
a better, even the saying of the only living and 
true God himself,—*“ I love them that love me, 
and those that seek me early, shall find me ”— 
and how could he better declare his love unto 
children, than by the saying, ‘Suffer them to 
come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such 
is the kingdom of Heaven.” 

Dear children! lay all this, then, to heart. 
Susan was a young teacher, and her death a pa- 
thetic lesson—but the teacher was at least sin- 
cere, you know, and the lesson—oh! the lesson— 
Eternity alone can more fully teach you its im- 


portance! M. Martin. 
Female Seminary, Columbia, S. C. March 11, 1341. 
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[From a new work by Charlotte Elizabeth, published by J. S. Taylor.] 
THE MUSEUM, 

‘s What a treat we shall have!” said Edward, 
rubbing his hands, when he had brushed his hat 
and laid it on the table beside him. “I really 
don’t know what I shall do, with so many nice 
things to admire. We must run here and there, 
as the butterflies fidget among the flowers; just 
alight for a minute on one and then away to 
another.” 

“* Ah!” replied Jane, ‘that might be pleasant 
enough to a butterfly; but we had better be 
bees, and bring home something profitable to 
Jay up. Knowledge is a valuable thing; and I 
would rather get well acquainted with one inter- 
esting object, than just look at fifty, and learn 
nothing.” 

“You are right, sister,” said Edward; “and, 
as mamma will be with us, the fault must be our 
own if we gain no instruction from what we see 
in the museum. I will change my plan, and 
keep close to her, that I may hear what answers 
you get to your questions; for I know you will 
ask plenty.” 

“To be sure, brother. What would be the 
use of having such parents to instruct us, if we 
did not listen to their teaching?” 

Mrs. Cleveland now entered; and, finding the 
children quite ready, they all set out together 
to visit a very good museum of natural curiosi- 
ties, and rare things brought from other coun- 
tries. Having entered a very large room, they 
looked round; and both Edward and his sister 
felt a little confused at first, seeing so many new 
and strange objects on all sides, not knowing 
where to begin admiring them. There were 

cases all round the room, with glass fronts, fill- 
ed with stuffed animals and birds,—bottles con- 
taining reptiles, preserved in spirits,—and other 
curiosities that quite puzzled the young people. 
Tables were also set out, covered with glass 
frames; and on these were arranged a number 
of beautiful shells, corals, stones, and different 





and the children would have liked to pass on to 
it at once, but their mamma advised them first 
to walk round and examine what was already 
before them. 

‘« All these things, my dear, belong to natural 
history; and here you may see specimens of a 
very small part of the wonderful works of God 
in creation.” 

*¢ Oh, those beautiful birds!” cried Jane; ‘“‘what 
shapes and colors they have! and how very, very 
small some of them are!—hardly as big as large 
butterflies.” 

‘Those are humming birds,” remarked her 
brother, ‘‘and very pretty creatures too; but 
these are better worth looking at. See, here 
are noble birds,—owls, falcons and eagles.” 

‘* Owls are stupid creatures,” said Jane. 

Mrs. Cleveland replied, “It is customary to 
call them so; and a bad name once given to any 
one is not easily got rid of. This ought to make 
us careful how we take up a reproach against 
our neighbor. But as to the owl, I confess he 
seems to me the reverse of stupid. The moon 
is made to shine, and the owl to live by night; 
both are seen to great disadvantage under the 
brightness of day. We will say nothing against 
the owl, until we have had opportunity of ob- 
serving him at the fit time, and in his proper 
employment. In the meanwhile, let us admire 
the beauty of his plumage, which, though far 
from gay, is marked with great delicacy and ex- 
actness; and consider how well this horny beak, 
and these powerful talons, are adapted for his 
purposes as a bird of prey.” 

‘¢ Oh, if beaks and talons are to be admired,”’ 
said Edward, ‘just come and look at this eagle.” 
Jane looked, and turned away, saying, ‘I 
cannot bear the sight of the cruel creature, with 
that innocent white hare, bleeding in his claws.” 
*¢ Yet,”’ observed her brother, ‘if the innocent 
hare was skinned and roasted, we should have 
no objection to eat a slice from it.” 

“Edward is certainly right,” said Mrs. Cleve- 
land. ‘Man does from choice, what the eagle 
does from necessity; and will even be so wanton- 
ly cruel as to hunt the poor hare for his diver- 
sion, when, if the herds, and flocks, and poultry, 
could not satisfy his palate, he might at least, 
put it to an easier death. We must not quarrel 
with those of the animal race, who, like ourselves, 
feed upon flesh, and like us, make use of supe- 
rior strength or cunning to provide themselves 
with it. Let us do justice to the eagle, as the 
noblest in appearance among the feathered race, 
and interesting from being so frequently brought 
under our notice in the word of God. Can Ed- 
ward furnish us with an instance of this?” 

Edward immediately repeated, from the for- 
tieth chapter of Isaiah, ‘“‘ Even the youths shall 
faint and be weary, and the young men shall ut- 
terly fall; but they that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run and not be wea- 
ry; and they shall walk and not faint.” 

** Observe the solid strength of that bird’s pin- 
ions,” said Mrs. Cleveland, “ and you may part- 
ly judge of the force of the comparison; yet, un- 
less you saw him rising from his native rocks, 
soaring upwards through the rough wind, and 
seeming to despise the storm that howls around 
him, you can form but a poor idea of the ex- 
quisite fitness of God’s work to illustrate his 
word.” : 

“*T can repeat something also,” said Jane, who 
seemed to have forgiven the noble bird the 
slaughter of his prey. She went on to quote 
from that sublime chapter, the thirty-second of 
Deuteronomy—“ As an eagle stirreth up her 
nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad 
her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her 
wings, so the Lord alone did lead him, and there 
was no strange god with him.” 

‘** We often find,” said Mrs. Cleveland, “the 
same simile used to denote the dealings of our 
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stowed on that church through faith in him 
Thus with the eagle, in these two passages which 
my children have repeated. The quotation from 
Isaiah serves to remind us that the believer doeg 
indeed partake in all the fulness of Christ; fy, 
whatever He was, whatever He did, whatever He 
suffered in the flesh, all was for our sakes, that 
we might stand complete in him. But how pe. 
culiarly beautiful is the passage that Jane hag 
repeated from the song of Moses! Do you un. 
derstand the meaning of that description?” 

“Not exactly, mamma.” 

“The eagle, my dears, when her young ones 
are fully fledged for flight, cannot give them their 
first lessons as we see the smaller birds do to 
their little progeny, teaching them to hop from 
twig to twig, and by short flights to gain the 
ground. The eagle’s nest is generally in the 
cleft of some lofty rock, often perpendicular; sq 
that, on leaving it, nothing appears to break the 
descent,—no friendly tree extending its branches 
—no hedge or sloping bank—but a vast depth 
beneath, terminating in a foundation of hard 
rock; or, not unfrequently in the sea, whose 
boisterous waves dash against it. This is a sad 
prospect for the young eagles, on first trying 
their tender pinions, and quitting the shelter of 
awarm nest. They are loth to make the at- 
tempt; and the parent bird proceeds as you find 
it described in that passage. First she “ stir- 
reth up her nest; she rouses the young ones, and 
obliges them to climb to the verge of their dwell- 
ings, where they stand trembling at the wide ex- 
panse before them, until the mother, by a push, 
sends them tumbling from the height, when they 
are of course obliged to expand their wings, to 
do their best in the way of flying.” 

‘‘ The poor little dears!” exclaimed the chil- 
dren, ‘‘their wings must soon fail them, and 
down they would drop.” 

‘*No: for the watchful mother, “ fluttereth 
over her young,” and, with a powerful effort of 
her strong pinions, sweeps down below them. 
She then “spreadeth abroad her wings,” so as 
to catch them thereon,—* taketh them ” as upon 
a safe resting place, with only a little fluttering 
on their part to keep them steady,—* she bear- 
eth them on her wings,” sailing through the air, 
among the rocks, over the billows, until they get 
accustomed to these objects, and emboldened to 
shift for themselves. 

i 
CHILDREN THINK. 

Frequently children think correctly, with a 
directness and honesty which should shame 
many of their seniors. 

Peter Wendell was permitted by his parents 
to look at the great procession of Total Absti- 
nence men and boys. that marched through the 
streets of Albany on the Seventeenth of March. 
He knew several of the men used formerly to get 
drunk, for they had worked for his father. 
Then they were ragged, and filthy and profane. 
Now in their apparel and appearance, they were 
gentlemen. 

Peter was about eight years old. He saw 2 
great many boys in the procession younger than 
himself, and gladly would he have had such 4 
shining medal and new white ribbon on his neck 
and breast as they wore. After the procession 
were all gone by, the family sat down to dinner. 
Peter seemed very thoughtful, and showed but 
little disposition to eat. As had long been the 
custom at his father’s table, he was offered the 
little wine which was left in the glass; but he re- 
fused it. His mother asked ‘ what is the mat- 
ter? do you want to be a Temperance man!” 
‘‘ T don’t know,” said Peter, “I have often heard 
father laugh at Mr. Delavan, and call him a fa- 
natic and a fool for spending his time and money 
to assist the Temperance cause, and aunt Ger- 
trude has often done the same; but there must 
be some good thing about Temperance.” ‘Why 


so?”’ said his father. ‘‘ Because there was Mike 
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when they worked here, and I have often heard 
them say, they could never get money enough to 
et a new coat, but now they are dressed as well 
as father, and they looked a great deal more 
smiling and happy than they used to do. What 
pas made this difference?” 

“They are now sober men,” said the father. 
«fg it temperance has made this change?” ask- 
ed little Peter. ‘‘1 suppose so.” ‘* What is 
temperance?” ‘©Q, it is to be moderate—to 
drink a little.” ‘But, father, I heard you tell 
cousin Garrett, who came here drunk the other 
day, this is the result of your moderate drinking. 
Do temperance societies allow their members to 
drink moderately?” ‘ Your mother will answer 
you. I must go.” 

Peter was not satisfied, and in the evening 
wanted his father to tell him what was the use of 
drinking wine?) Whether cousin Garrett learn- 
ed to be a drunkard on wine? And finally, 
whether he might not join the ‘“ Youth’s,Tem- 
perance Society,” in the Pearl street Academy. 
We are glad to say his father and mother con- 
sented. The next day Peter had his name en- 
rolled, and came and got a temperance medal. 
He has already induced three of his little com- 
panions to unite with the temperance society 
also. 

Youthful reader, think! Try to know the rea- 
son and nature of things which are about you, 
and with which you are conversant. Fear not 
to ask information of your parents and seniors, 
nor fear to refuse all intoxicating drink yourself, 
and to lead others to do the same. REMEMBER 
Peter WENDELL. 





—— 
APRIL. 

How delightful is the opening of spring! The 
cold of winter and its snow storms are pleasant 
to those who have comfortable homes, plenty of 
clothing, and enough to occupy them; but, after 
keeping so much in the house for several months, 
every one is glad to feel the warmer air, and see 
the gentle showers of April. The city child knows 
but little of this enjoyment, compared with those 
who live in the country. It is true, he may have 
asmall yard, paved with brick, and with a little 
plot of grass, or a border of flowers, to run in, 
and even there the fresh air is welcome. But 
look at the children at the cottage door in the 
country. As far as they can see there are green 
fields, and the pure air blows sweetly, without 
any obstruction from high walls, and great rows 
of houses. The bird-cage hangs at the door, 
and its little prisoner sings merrily, as if revived, 
after a dreary season spent within the house. 
The boy lashes his top with new pleasure. The 
little girls, bareheaded, and needing no shawls 


or coats, jump and play about, without fear of 


disturbing any neighbors with their noise. 

And such a picture as this may be seen in ten 
thousand places at the opening of spring, and 
all through summer; whilst the grain grows and 
is gathered; and fruit trees blossom and ripen, 
and the bountiful Creator provides for the sup- 
port and happiness of all his creatures. Shall 
we not, then, be moved to gratitude and love to 
that kind Father in heaven, who directs the 
seasons? 

Shall we not also be grateful that we live in a 
part of the earth where these seasons are known? 
For you should remember, that in the countries 
near the poles, the people know nothing of these 
changes which are so delightful to us. They 
know of no season but winter. Instead of green 
fields, and blooming orchards, and singing birds, 
they see little more than ice and snow, all the 


year round. Their children know nothing of 


such a scene as this cottage door; but their 
pleasantest spot, from the beginning to the end 
of the year, is by the side of a fire in a hut, per- 
haps half under ground, so close and dark, that 
the only light is from the hole in the top through 
which the smoke passes out. 

And you ought to think, too, that the coldness 


of winter, of which you may sometimes com- 
plain, is the very thing that makes the warmth 
of the coming spring more agreeable, and that it 
is even connected with the proper growth of the 
plants and vegetables which it seems to destroy. 
And this may help to teach us that lesson which 
we cannot learn too early in life, that all things 
that God does are right—perfectly right, and 
meant, in some way or other, to do good. 

One more thought may be brought to our 
minds by the coming of spring, after a long win- 
ter. How dead and useless every thing in na- 
ture seemed in January! But how soon do they 
begin to show life, when the sun and showers of 
April warm and soften the earth! So it is with 
the bodies of those who no longer live in this 
world. The reviving and raising of their bodies 
will be no more difficult to God, than the bring- 
ing of spring after winter. 
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THE SABBATH BREAKER. 

*¢ Qh! what a beautiful butterfly—I must catch 
it,” exclaimed little Alfred; and throwing his 
book upon the grass, he started from his moth- 
er’s side, in eager pursuit of the glittering insect. 
Mrs. Effingham sighed as she looked after her 
boy—and, raising his book from the ground, she 
entered her cottage to prepare for church. It 
was a delightful Sabbath morning, near the 
close of summer; the bells of the village church 
had just commenced ringing, and the solemn 
sound borne on the winds, seemed to invite all 
within hearing to assemble and worship God. 
Whilst Alfred, forgetful of the Sabbath, of his 
lessons and of every thing but the beautiful but- 
terfly, is climbing and bounding over meadows 
in the chase, and his mother anxiously waiting 
his return, I shall introduce them to my readers. 

Alfred was the youngest child of a large fami- 
ly, of whom four children remained; of his broth- 
ers and sisters, I shall say little,—as my story 
relates chiefly to an incident in Alfred’s life. 
They were all several years older than himself; 
his brothers were completing their education at 
college, and his sister was then on a visit to her 
aunt. Mrs. Effingham had been a widow six 
years; Alfred had never known his father, being 
but a few months old at the time of his decease. 
Mrs. E. was a pious lady;—she had been for 
many years a professor of the gospel of Christ, 
and had endeavored to train up her children in 
“the way in which they should go,” praying 
that when they were old, “they might not de- 
part from it;” her eldest children repaid her 
cares, and she loved them very dearly; but the 
best affections of her heart were placed on her 
little son Alfred. For some time after Mr. Ef- 
fingham’s death, his wife could not look upon her 
fatherless infant; and being subsequently obliged 
to travel on account of the delicate state of her 
health, he was given up to the care of his maternal 
grandmother; with her, Alfred remained until 
his sixth year, when it pleased God to remove 
her from this world to the mansion above, which 
her ascended Saviour had prepared for her; she 
was a sincere and humble Christian, but enfee- 
bled by age and doating on her infant grandson, 
he was indulged in every whim and desire, never 
contradicted or punished, and on his return to 
his mother, he became the source of much anx- 
iety and grief to her heart. His education had 
not indeed been neglected; for being naturally 
fond of books, he had never refused to attend 
the village day school; but of his Bible, he knew 
little; the servant to whose care his grandmoth- 
er entrusted him, was one of those ignorant, su- 
perstitious people, who, believing all stories, 
however ridiculous, of ghosts, witches, hobgob- 
lins, &c. delight to fill the minds of children 
with them, until they become so corrupted that 
they will not listen to the instructions of their 
wiser and more pious friends. Alfred dearly 
loved these marvellous tales, and instcad of com- 





plying with his grandmother’s wishes, and go- 

ing regularly to church and to Sabbath Schooi, 

he would idle away many hours every Sabbath, 

listening to his nurse. When he returned to his 
mother, this nurse was dismissed, but the evi! 
effects of her conduct long remained. Mrs. Ef 
fingham would often relate to him the histories 
of Moses, Samuel, Joseph, and other holy per 

sons, from the Bible; but he was not pleased 
with the simple truths of Scripture, so true it is 
‘that the carnal mind is enmity against God.” 
The village in which Mrs. Effingham resided, 
contained but few inhabitants, the greater part 
of whom were very poor and ignorant. Some 
pious and benevolent individuals had succeeded 
in erecting a church, in which the pastor hed 
been installed a year previous to the commence- 
ment of our narrative; he was a true preacher 
of the gospel, mild and gentle in manner, but 
declaring the whole word of God to his little 
flock, being determined to know nought among 
them, but ‘Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 
He had not yet been enabled to establish a Sat- 
bath School, for the prejudices of igrorant per 

sons are sometimes very strong; and they though: 
because their forefathers had never known the 
blessings of religious instruction, neither them- 
selves nor their children could be benefited by 
it. Mrs. Effingham gave her boy much instruc- 
tion from the Scriptures, particularly on the Sat- 
bath; and finding that he did not know the com- 
mandments, she was very earnest in impressing 
them on his memory, explaining them to him as 
the holy laws of a just God. He was then learn- 
ing the fourth commandment, which should be 
remembered and repeated on the morning of the 
Lord’s day. We have seen how Alfred neglect- 
ed his task—we will follow his mother to the 
church. 

She walked slowly forward, looking around 
for her wandering boy, but invain. She was at 
length obliged to enter her pew alone, where she 
spent the time, previous to the commencement 
of the service, in prayer for him. Just as the 
minister rose to pray, Alfred softly entered. He 
looked very much fatigued and ashamed, and 
seated himself quietly in a corner of the pew. 
The service proceeded, and Mrs. Effingham soon 
became absorbed in worshipping her God, and 
listening to the truths contained in the sacred 
volume. The text was from the 56th chapter of 
Isaiah, 2d verse—‘* Blessed is the man that 
keepeth the Sabbath from polluting it, and 
keepeth his hand from doing any evil.” The 
minister began by speaking of the first Sabbati:, 
hallowed by God after the creation of the world. 
*¢ And God blessed the seventh day and sancti- 
fied it ’—of the renewal of the command to keep 
it holy, to Moses on Mount Sinai, of the change 
from the seventh to the first day of the week, 
(our present Christian Sabbath, ) in commemora- 
tion of our blessed Lord’s resurreetion on that 
day; he spoke of its duties, its ordinances, its 
privileges, its mercies to the souls of believers, 
preparing them to enjoy an eternal Sabbath in 
heaven; for, ‘‘ Without holiness, no man shal! 
see the Lord,” and without preparation of heart, 
no sinner can desire or enjoy theepurity and 
holiness which reigns in the presence of Jeho- 
vah. ‘ How wretched,” said he, “‘ how degrad- 
ed is the condition of those nations who know 
not, who keep not the Sabbath day holy; one 
day passes with them like another, and fathers 
and children live tike the beasts of the field, hav- 
ing no knowledge of God, and descend to their 
graves, stained with every vice, from whence 
they must rise to stand before him as their judge, . 
and give an account of the deeds done in the 
body. In our land, where wickedness and im- 
piety abound, though the gospel is ynceasingly 
preached, the most profligate characters, the 
most hardened villians, when expressing their 
crimes, date their commencement from the vio- 
lation of the Sabbath. ‘I have been induced,” 





he continued, ‘‘ to make these remarks very ear- 
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nestly to you my friends; for I was summoned, 
a few days since to attend the funeral of a youth 
who has been suddenly called to render up his 
account to his Maker, even while breaking his 
commandments, and profaning his Sabbath. 
My dear children,” he added, affectionately ad- 
dressing the youthful part of his congregation, 
‘-1 tell you of his fate as a warning, a dreadful 
example. May God bless it unto each of your 
souls! This unfortunate young man was the 
only child of a widowed mother. He was natu- 
rally an obstinate and wicked boy; and having 
heen much indulged in infancy, as he advanced 
in years he grew more hardened in sin, and more 
regardless of the gentle admonition of his too 
kind parent. She had early taught him to pray, 
to read the Bible, and to frequent the church; 
but associating himself with evil companions, he, 
by degrees, threw of all respect for her author- 
ity, and, ceasing to honor his mother, he soon 
forgot the Lord. He left off praying and read- 
ing his Bible, never entered the sanctuary; in 
short he became a profane swearer, a profligate, 
and a Sabbath breaker. On the morning of the 
last Sabbath, he rose early, went to his mother, 
and asked her for some money, saying he “* would 
have a frolic that day.” His mother at first re- 
fused, reminding him of past Sabbaths desecrat- 
ed, earnestly entreating him to perform his 
neglected duties, and accompany her once more 
to the house of God. He angrily refused; and 
finally by persuasions and even threats, extorted 
a sum of money from his wretched parent, and 
left her in high spirits. She could not rest after 
his depart ire; a vague feeling of dread was on 
her mind, a fear of impending evil. She prayed 
for her disobedient child; and at length, being 
unable to remain alone, she went to converse 
with a pious neighbor, who offered her every 
consolation in her power. After some hours, 
she returned home very sad; but had scarcely 
entered her dwelling, when she heard the noise 
of footsteps and voices at the door; she opened 
it hastily, but who can describe her feelings, 
when she saw her only son, borne lifeless in the 
arms of two men. He had left her, a few hours 
previous, in perfect health; now he was a breath- 
less corpse. 

Immediately after obtaining the money, he 
had proceeded to join some dissolute compan- 
ions, with whom he had engaged to spend the 
Sabbath. They drank very freely together at a 
tavern, and afterwards entered a boat, intending 
to pass the morning in sailing. Whilst they were 
on the water, taking the name of God in vain, 
and disobeying his express commands, concern- 
ing his holy day, a violent gust of wind arose; 
and, in their state, not being able to manage the 
boat properly, it upset, and George, with one of 
his wicked associates, found a watery grave. 
Oh! dear children, ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy.” God’s eye is ever upon us; 
and though we may think that he does not re- 
gard us, because his punishments are often mer- 
cifully delayed, yet be assured that “He is a 
just God; he will punish iniquity, transgression 
and sin, and by no means clear the guilty.” 
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Anecdote of the Grey Squirrel. 


A recent exploit of one of these 
sprightly and sharp witted little 
creatures, belonging to a neighbor 
of mine, has so much interested and 
surprised me as exhibiting passion, 
sagacity, and an obvious process of 
reasoning, so like the human race 
under similar circumstances, that I 
think it cannot fail to Sa of some interest to others, 
and I therefore am induced to offer a brief relation of 
the fact for t#® numerous readers of the Signal. 

The Squirrel in question, having been taken when 
very young, had become as tame and familiar as a kit- 
ten, and, up to the act by which he thought fit to sacri- 
fice his home for the gratification of his resentments, he 








had shown himself quite amicable and harmless. On 


the day of the incident about to be related, the owner 
having some company at the house whom he was treat- 
ing with cracked walnuts, gave one to his pet. This 
being greedily devoured, the gentleman by way of 
amusing himself and company, then selected a promis- 
ing looking shell, carefully removed the meat, and put- 
ting the shell together again, placed it before his nut- 
loving favorite. The squirrel, never having been before 
deceived by a trick of the kind, confidently took up the 
shell in his paws, when perceiving it empty he let it fall 
with an air of evident disappointment. The experiment 
was then repeated. This was too much for the patience 
and equanimity of his Squirrelship. On discovering 
that this second nut, thus insultingly offered him, was, 
like the former, destitute of the expected treat, he turn- 
ed an angry glance upon the author of the trick, and 
springing up, seized him by the thumb, which he bit to 
the bone, and then, though no word or-blow was offered 
or given, running out of the house, immediately re- 
treated to the woods, from which he has never re- 
turned.— WV. Y. Signal. 


——— 
Rev. Robert Hall, 


A remarkable instance of the ardent attachment of the 
late Rev. Robert Hall to the memory of his father, occur- 
red on a visit to Arnsby, his native place; and is thus 
related by the Rev. Dr. Cox :-— » 

On the way from Leicester his mind was filled with 
recollections of his father, and the scene of his earliest 
days. No soooner did he enter the house, than he has- 
tened into the parlor, fell upon his knees, and poured 
forth the most fervent and humble supplications. Wish- 
ing not to interrupt these sacred moments, the two or 
three individuals who witnessed the intensity of his 
feelings, withdrew. Soon afterwards he went into the 
burial ground, and dropping on his knees at his father’s 
grave, with his hands extended over the top of the 
monumental stone, and his eyes closed, but at intervals 
lifted up to heaven, he offered up a most remarkable 
prayer. It showed that a holy fire was burning within, 
and was characterized by simplicity, pathos, earnestness, 
and humility. He breathed forth an impassioned desire 
to “join the blessed company above,” entreated that he 
might be permitted to know “his departed father, and 
that their united prayers on earth might then be turned 
into praise, while they together beheld their Redeemer 
face to face.” 


——_—_>—_—_ 
Duke of Burgundy. 


Louis, Duke of Burgundy, was a pattern of filial obe- 
dience. It was never hecessary to threaten or punish 
him, in order to make him do his duty. A word, or even 
a look, was sufficient. He was always much grieved 
when his mother seemed displeased with him, or spoke 
to him less kindly than usual. On such occasions he 
would often weep, and say to her, clasping his little 
hands, “ Dear mamma, pray do not be angry with me; I 
will do what you please.” 


——>————_ 
George Howard. 


A poor boy, named George Howard, lived in South 
Carolina, and though a cripple, and unable to work, he 
got together fifty cents. He travelled four miles with 
this money, all he had in the world, to purchase with it a 
Bible. He took it home, and in less than three months 
read it through. One verse he greatly loved to read; 
“ Behold, he cometh with clouds; and every eye shall 
see him,” Rev. i.7. He soon after died, and willingly 
oe up his soul to God, hoping and believing in the 

rd Jesus Christ; praying to be taken to heaven for 
his sake. a 
A Little Boy. 

A good man, whose occupation was that of a day la- 
borer, had for his companions an ungodly neighbor and 
a little boy. It was r rem his practice to speak to 
his neighbor on the things of religion. One day, in con- 
versstion on prayer, his companion told him that he had 
often said his prayers, but got no good by it; to which 
the other gave this reply, “Take my advice, and follow 
it for one year. Fall down, and on your bended knees 
say, every morning and evening, for one year, “ Lord, 
teach me to pray: God be merciful to me a sinner ;” 
and Pll engage you'll get good by it.” This advice, 
which was given to the man, was blessed to the boy, 
who was observed to be always attentive to the conver- 
sation which passed. He, for one year, persevered in 
following that line of conduct, which the man disregard- 
ed, entered the Sunday School, that he might learn to 


his Bible, and became a member of a Christian 
church. 


a 
A Boy in London. 

When the late Rev. Mr. Hunt was. preaching, one 
Sabbath morning, at Horsleydown, on “The mystery of 
godliness,” he took occasion to ask the andience to ex- 
cong how God assumed human nature; when a little 

oy in the gallery rose, and with much simplicity re- 





peated the following answer from the Assembly’s Cate. 
chism :—“ Christ, the Son of God, became man, by tak. 
ing to himself a true body, and a reasonable soul, being 
conceived by the power of the Holy Ghost, in the wom) 
of the Virgin Mary, and born of her, yet without sin” 
Mr. H. then inquired if he could give-the Scripture 
proofs, which, after a short pause, he did correctly. The 
venerable minister was much affected, publicly thanked 
him, called him his young tutor, and invited him into the 
vestry after the service. 











YOUTH’S COMPANION, 

Three more papers will complete the Fourteenth Vol- 
ume. Who will pay in advunce for Volume Fifteen? 
We ask this question, because it often happens that the 
reader is disappointed when the paper stops at the end 
of the year—he then wants the Nos. that he missed, but 
they are all gone. Now, to prevent this disappointment, 
let the advance payment be sent to the Publisher, just 
before the year closes, and then the paper will not stop 
at all. Perhaps the Post Master will be kind enough to 
send the dollar, and obtain for you a Receipt, if you ask 
him. This plan is adopted, because many names on our 
books are those of children, and we do not always know 
whether they like the Companion well enough to wish 
for it another year. 
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GIVE US OUR DAILY BREAD. 


The following lines descriptive of fact, were sent to 
the children of thf Sunday School at St. Thomas's 
church in this city, by Dr. Hawkes, the Rector. 


[N- ¥. Mirror. 
I knew a widow, very poor, 


Who four small children had ; 

The oldest was but six years old— 
A gentle, modest lad. 

And very hard this widow toiled, 
To feed her children four ; 

An honest pride the woman felt, 
Though she was very poor. 


To labor she would leave her hone— 
For children must be fed; 

And glad was she when she could buy 
A shilling’s worth of bread. 

And this was all the children had 
On any day to eat; 

They drank their water, ate their bread, 
But never tasted meat. 

One day when snow was falling fast, 
And piercing was the air, 

I thought that I would go and see 
How these poor children were. 

Ere long I reached their cheerless home, 
*T was searched by every breeze ; 

When going in, the eldest child 
I saw upon his knees. 

I paused and listened to the boy— 
He never raised his head ; 

But still went on and said—“ Give us 
This day our daily bread.” 

I waited till the child was done, 
Still listening as he prayed— 

And when he rose I el him why 
The Lord’s Prayer he had said ? 

“ Why, sir,” said he, “ this morning, when 
My mother went away, 

She wept because she said she had 
No bread for us to-day. 


“ She said we children now must starve, 
Our father being dead, 

And then I told her not to cry, 
For I could get some bread. 

“ Our Father, sir, the prayer —— 
Which makes me think that He, 

As we have got no father here, 
Would our kind father be. 

“ And then you know the prayer, sir, too, 
Asks God for bread each day ; 

So, in the corner, sir, I went, 
And that’s what made me pray.” 

I quickly left that wretched room, 
And went with fleeting feet ; 

And very soon was back again, 
With food enough to eat. 

“ J thought God heard me,” said the ; 
I eee with a nod— wid 

I could not speak, but much I thought 
Of that child’s faith in Ged. 
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